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1923 and again in 1931. This was an enlightened document which
incorporated the principles of modern educational method. The
Army Certificates of Education were restored, with an additional
Special Certificate. A soldier had to gain a first-class certificate
before he could receive warrant rank, and the special certificate
before he could be commissioned. The examination for the special
certificate included English, mathematics, a classical or modern
language, map-reading, and two other subjects selected from a
prescribed list.
Vocational training was introduced to fit the soldier to take
up civilian employment after his discharge from the Army. This
included gardening, joinery, light metal-work, and elementary
electrical engineering. Special vocational centres were established.
At Catterick, soldiers were trained in fanning methods and poultry
and pig keeping. Officers and other ranks of the A.E.C. were
allotted to the apprentice tradesmen schools and were responsible
for the general education of boys who were training to become
skilled Army tradesmen.
Between 1920 and 1939, the A.E.C., although suffering from
successive economy cuts, took on new responsibilities in Britain and
overseas. Some idea of the success of the Corps is given by the
number (18,000) of men who possessed the first-class certificate in
1936 (a standard roughly equivalent to School Certificate) and the
fact that ninety per cent of these had left school at fourteen.
When war broke out in 1939, members of the A.E.C. were
required to take up Intelligence duties, and it was not until the
winter of 1940 that they were able to return to their educational
work. Meanwhile, education in the Forces was left to voluntary
associations connected with adult education. After Munich, a
modified form of conscription had been introduced and demands
were made by the Y.M.C.A., the W.E.A., and the universities, for
the provision of educational training for the young militiamen.
These demands were supported by the Board of Education and
in consequence the War Office agreed to prepare a scheme in
conjunction with the extra-mural departments of the universities.
Before the scheme could be put into operation, however, hostilities
broke out and the various committees responsible for it were
dissolved.
As in the First World War, groups of men within the Army
organised educational schemes and called upon the universities
and other bodies for assistance. The need for the co-ordination